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SMIBERT’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. THOMAS BULFINCH 


The latest acquisition to the collection of Early American por- 
traits is a painting by John Smibert of Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch. 
It is the only example of this artist’s work in the Museum and 
ranks among his best. 

Smibert was born in Edinburgh, April, 1688, the son of John 
Smibert, a “‘litster” or dyer of that town and his wife, Alison 
Bell. Nothing is known of his childhood but early in life he 
formed an intimate friendship with Allan Ramsay, the Scot- 
tish poet, two years his elder, and later painted his portrait, 
which was engraved as a frontispiece to Ramsay’s published 
works. For the slight knowledge which we have of the begin- 
nings of Smibert’s career we must depend upon Walpole’s 
“Anecdotes of Painting in England” and the notes of George 
Vertue. Here we find that he was first apprenticed in Edin- 
burgh to a house painter and plasterer with whom he served 
for seven years, during which time a strong inclination to learn 
to draw with no opportunity for study decided him to go to 
London. There he received employment in painting and decor- 
ating coaches and then passed three or four years in copying 
paintings for dealers. He then returned to his native town 
where he first attempted painting from life. He soon went back 
to London, however, and about 1717 set out for Italy, studying 
and copying the works of Titian, Raphael, Rubens and Van 
Dyck. While there he executed a commission from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to paint the portraits of some Siberian Tar- 
tars to be sent as a present to Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
and it was during his Italian sojourn that he made the copy of 
Van Dyck’s portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio. This portrait 
was presented in 1791 by John Trumbull to Harvard College, 
and eighty years after it was painted helped to initiate Wash- 
ington Allston into the mysteries and art of color. 

Smibert returned to London in or about 1720 and under the 
patronage of the Earl of Bristol established himself there as 
a portrait painter: “meeting,” says Walpole, “with much suc- 
cess.” Certain authorities state that before going to Italy he 
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entered the drawing school of Sir James Thornhill in London, 
but as this school was not started until 1724 it is evident that 
if he received any instruction there, he allowed four years to 
pass after his return from Italy before becoming a student of it. 
He did, however, while in London, become a member of a club 
of Vertuosi or group of “‘Rosacorosians,” which included among 
its membership Bernard Lens, John Wootton, Thomas Gibson 
and George Vertue, and he painted a large “painting-piece,” 
now lost sight of, of the club members. While in Italy he be- 
came acquainted with George Berkeley (1684-1763), then a 
tutor in Trinity College, Dublin, who later became successively 
Dean of Derry and Bishop of Cloyne. This acquaintance was 
renewed upon their return to London, and about this time 
Berkeley conceived what Walpole terms “the uncertain but 
amusing scheme” of founding a universal college of science and 
art in Bermuda for the instruction of heathen children, and, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, Smibert accepted Berke- 
ley’s offer of the position of professor of the fine arts in this 
college. After four years of preparation they sailed late in 1728 
for America, Berkeley relinquishing a profitable living as a 
dean and Smibert his well-established profession. They reached 
Newport, Rhode Island, 23 of January, 1729, but it is probable 
that Smibert soon realized the quixotic nature of the enterprise, 
for Berkeley wrote in March, 1729, that Smibert had for some 
time been living in Boston. Here he apparently at once resumed 
his painting, living in rooms on Green Lane which he rented of 
James Gooch, but other interests shortly divided his attention, 
for on the joth of July, 1730, he was married to Mary 
Williams, the twenty-three year old daughter of Dr. Nathaniel 
Williams, a well-known physician and school master of Boston, 
by whom he had seven sons and two daughters. Of these nine 
children only three survived their father and the youngest 
child, Nathaniel (1735-1756) followed in his father’s profession; 
the two or three portraits in existence which he painted show 
that a career of great promise was cut short by his early death. 
The following advertisement in the Boston News Letter of 
the 17th of October, 1734, witnesses that Smibert resorted to 
other sources of income besides painting: “John Smibert, 
Painter, Sells all Sorts of Colours, Dry or Ground, with Oils 
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and Brushes, Frames of several Sorts, the best Mezzotints, 
Italian, French, Dutch and English Paints in Frames and 
Glasses, or without, by Wholesale or Retail, at Reasonable 
Rates, at his House in Queen Street between the Town-House 
and the Orange-Tree, Boston.” His new studio located on the 
spot where now Brattle Street enters Court Street, was the one 
which he kept for the remainder of his life, and much later it 
was used by Trumbull, who found many of Smibert’s paintings 
in it, and by Allston and John Johnston. About 1740 he took 
his nephew, John Moffatt, as a partner in his color and print 
shop and after Smibert’s death, Moffatt and Mrs. Smibert con- 
tinued to keep it. Smibert’s name occurs occasionally upon the 
Boston Town Records. In 1734 he was appointed one of a 
committee to report upon the repairing of Long Wharf and the 
building of a battery upon it and in the same year he was ex- 
cused from the duties of constable “for reasons by him given.” 
In 1735 his name appears as contributing £15 towards the 
building of the workhouse and in 1747 he was a member of a 
committee “‘to consider what will be most for the advantage of 
the Town to do with the dirt in the streets.” In 1740 he planned 
and designed the new market house given to the town by Peter 
Faneuil and since famous as Faneuil Hall, and although this is 
the only recorded instance of Smibert’s architectural activities 
it is not improbable that other buildings were built from his 
designs. 

About 1748 failing health and eyesight slackened his labors 
and on April 2, 1751, he died at the age of sixty-three. He was 
buried in the tomb of his father-in-law in the Granary Burying 
Ground, the third to the right of the gate and now marked by 
a stone bearing the inscription “Thomas & John Bradlee’s 
Tomb 1816.” 

Soon after his death a friend wrote a lengthy epitaph in 
Latin which was intended to be placed on a marble slab and an 
order was sent by Moffatt to Smibert’s friend, Peter Schee- 
makers (1691-1770), the sculptor, in London to design a fitting 
memorial for the tomb, but for some reason the stone was never 
erected. 

During his life in Boston Smibert painted many portraits of 
men and women prominent in New England’s social life— 
judges, divines, merchants, men of leisure and their wives and 
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daughters. His best-known work is his large family group pic- 
ture or “‘conversation-piece” representing his friend Berkeley 
surrounded by members of his family, with his own figure intro- 
duced in the background. With one exception this is probably 
the earliest group picture painted in this country. His work 
was of uneven quality and it is somewhat difficult to limit the 
period of his best production. Broadly speaking, however, it 
may be said to ante-date 1740. To this period belong the several 
portraits of Berkeley, the two Pemberton children, Daniel 
Oliver and his wife, John Turner, John Gerrish, Hon. Benjamin 
Lynde, the Reverend James McSparran, Judge Edmund 
Quincy, the Reverend John Hancock and his wife, Governor 
Wanton, the three Oliver brothers, John Nelson, and that of 
Mrs. Bulfinch which the Museum has just bought. In his 
methods of painting he followed closely those in vogue in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century in England and at its 
best his work compares favorably with that of Michael Dahl, 
Charles Jervas and Joseph Highmore. It has, however, suffi- 
cient individuality to prevent its being confused with the work 
of others. His most glaring faults are discovered when he 
painted his subjects at full length, for he habitually made the 
head too small, the arms too long and the distance from the 
waist to the feet too short. In his portraits of women of bust or 
half length size he occasionally exaggerated the relation be- 
tween the size of the head and the torso. During his active life 
here he had no serious rival in his profession, if we except 
Robert Feke who at his best surpassed him as an artist. 

His death notice in the Boston Gazette of the gth of April, 
1751, gives the following contemporary judgment of his worth 
as a mah and an artist: “Well-known for many fine Pictures he 
has done here, and celebrated in Italy, as well as Britain, for a 
good Painter by the best Judges. As a Member of Society, he 
was a valuable Gentleman, of a happy Temper, great Humanity 
and Friendship, a kind Husband, Tender Father, and steady 
Friend.” 

Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch, the subject of the portrait, was 
Judith Colman, daughter of John and Judith (Hobby) Colman 
of Boston, where she was born 1 May, 1707. Her father and 
mother were both members of families of wealth and social 
prominence. Her uncle, Reverend Benjamin Colman, was the 
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first minister of the Church in Brattle Square, of which her 
father was one of the founders and because of this he aroused 
the venomed tongue of Cotton Mather, who describes him in 
his diary as “‘a very abusive Creature, in whom the three parts 
of the Satanic Image, Pride, Malice and Falsehood are very 
Conspicuous, must be pitied and pray’d for.” His mansion 
stood on the site of the American House, Hanover Street, and 
he had large warehouses near the wharves. He and his wife 
and his brother and his wife were also painted by Smibert. 
Judith Colman’s sister Mary married Peter Chardon, one of 
Boston’s richest merchants and she herself in June 1724, just 
after reaching her seventeenth birthday, became the wife of 
Dr. Thomas Bulfinch (1694-1757), a leading Boston physician 
who had been educated in Paris. Their married life was passed 
in a large mansion on Bowdoin Square, built on land given to 
Mrs. Bulfinch by her father upon her marriage. A son and a 
daughter were the only issue of the marriage. The daughter 
married Reverend Samuel Cooper, minister of the Brattle 
Square Church and the son marrying Susan Apthorp, a daugh- 
ter of Charles Apthorp whose portrait by Feke was purchased 
by the Museum in 1918, became the father of the distinguished 
American architect, Charles Bulfinch (1763-1844). Mrs Bul- 
finch survived her husband a little over six years and died 20 
July, 1765, at the age of fifty-eight. 

Her portrait, which measures twenty-nine by twenty-four 
and one-quarter inches and in its original frame, was painted 
probably about 1733 and has remained in the possession of the 
family until its recent purchase by the Museum. During its 
later years it has been owned in Florence, Italy, by Mrs. Francis 
Alexander, the widow of the American portrait painter, and 
their daughter. It shows Mrs. Bulfinch to the waist, her oval 
face surrounded by light brown hair which falls in a curl upon 
each shoulder. The head rests firmly on a sturdy neck of 
Grecian proportions and her large brown, widely separated, 
eyes gaze at the spectator. She wears a loose-fitting robe of 
blue which exposes a well-developed bosom, relieved by the 
white muslin ruffle of the chemisette. The background is a drab 
brown and the picture is framed by a painted or feigned oval. 

LP. 
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COMPETITION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 


“BOOK BEAUTIFUL” 
By OTTO F. EGE 


In the last fifteen years a remarkably rapid development in the 
revival of good printing has occurred in America. A significant 
recognition of this growth has been evident during the last 
eight months: in New York, Newark, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other cities, societies, libraries and museums of 
art have held exhibits not only of beautiful books but also of 
artistic pamphlets, broadsides, circulars and other forms of 
advertisement. Probably never before has there occurred such 
a national recognition of general printing as an art. 

Competition has always been the determining factor in the 
production of the “book beautiful.” In early days when em- 
perors wished concessions from popes, dukes from emperors, 
and monasteries from dukes, every effort was made to excel the 
grandeur of previous gifts. Thus, for example, the books given 
by Justinian to Pope Hormisdas were written with gold and 
silver inks, and on vellum stained with the precious Tyrian 
purple dye. They were decorated with minium, imported at 
exorbitant cost from India or Spain, and with lapis-lazuli 
from Persia, the covers being made of plates of wrought gold 
studded with gems. The names of many of the artists engaged 
in such work are recorded. A few centuries later books became 
even more costly. The value of several books when stated in 
terms of our own money would exceed $50,000. The Elector 
of Bavaria once offered a town for a single book, but the monks 
realizing that he could easily take the town again, had suffi- 
cient foresight to refuse this magnificent proposition. It is not 
surprising that books of this type were chained for safe keep- 
ing. 

In the production of some of the later books, the writing was 
often done by the local caligrapher, while the decorated borders 
were executed by a designer in another city or even country and 
the illuminations and miniatures by an artist in still another 
section. Thus a book might be written in England, decorated 
in Italy or by an Italian in England, and its miniatures paint- 
ed in Flanders, where Van Eyck, Metsys, Mabuse, Memling 
and others painted, or were closely imitated or copied in the 
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illustrated letters. These books were not all of a religious char- 
acter, for law books, classical works, and romances were almost 
as common and often more elaborate than those used for divine 
services. 

When the printed book was introduced it had a strong com- 
petitor in the hand-executed one, and the competition was so 
keen, that if the church had not favored and in some instances 
supported presses, the great invention of printing might have 
been abandoned for a period. Probably the first press so 
sustained was at Subiaco, near Rome about 1464. The resem- 
blance between the first products of the printed press and con- 
temporaneous manuscripts is very striking indeed. The type- 
forms closely followed the formal hand of the scribes; the pages 
were often sheets of vellum; the decorated initials were put in 
by rubricators, and even illuminations and miniatures were 
often added. This effort on the part of the early printers 
spurred the various schools of illuminators to put forth their 
best work. It is interesting to note that during the period of 
about twenty-five years in which this rivalry existed, probably 
the finest products in printing and in manuscript were pro- 
duced. Many beautiful volumes were written for Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary, that most fastidious patron, who was 
for a long time hostile to printed books; for Alphonso I of 
Naples; for the Sforzas of Milan; for the Medici of Florence 
and Rome; and for the Duke of Urbino. The last became en- 
raged when asked to grant a concession for a printing press in 
his neighborhood and many spoke sneeringly of the so-called 
discovery that had been made “by a barbarian from a German 
city.” 

To reduce the expense of the printed page and add to its 
interest, artists were engaged to cut wood-blocks, first for ini- 
tials, and later for illustrations. These were frequently hand- 
colored and illuminated and thus the cost of a book often 
nearly equalled that of a manuscript. Schoeffer, an illuminator 
and instructor in penmanship in Paris, was employed by 
Gutenberg to enrich his work. He cut in wood the decorative 
letters and devised a method for printing in two colors, a 
practice which led to the use of wood-block illustration with 
movable type. Diirer, a master, cut six hundred and eighty- 
five wood-blocks to make some two thousand portraits of the 
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curious publication “Nurenberg Chronicles.” Substitution be- 
came a common practise: the illustration for Paris of Troy an- 
swered for Dante, that of Ptolemy V for Manassas, and cities 
were likewise repeated under various headings. Direr, Holbein, 
Cranach, Mantegna and Giovanni Bellini were engaged by 
these early scholarly artist-printers of Germany and Italy. The 
publishers of this early period realized the necessity of having 
beautiful type and Aldus engaged Francesco Raibolini, a 
painter, goldsmith and medalist to cut his type, taking, it is 
said, the handwriting of Petrarch as a model. A little later, 
Geofroy Tory, an engraver, designer and university professor, 
wrote “Champfleury,” a curious exposition of the formation 
of letters. This book was followed four years later by that 
of Direr. 

With the use of etching and engraving on copper and steel, 
and the elimination of the scribe as a rival, in the following four 
centuries, books with only an occasional exception, became 
dull, uninteresting and inartistic. In 1890 William Morris 
began to redeem the printed page. Keen modern business 
competition has caused the present revival and growth of good 
printing. It has been said that manufacturers of pig-iron 
demand better printing than do art schools. There is scarcely 
a manufacturer who does not realize the effectiveness and 
necessity of artistic typography. We have our noted type 
designers: Rogers with his superb classic type “Montaigne”; 
Goodhue, the famous architect, the creator of “Merrymount” 
and “Cheltenham”; and Goudy, the most prolific type-designer 
of all times with seventy-eight fonts to his credit, including 
the excellent “Cloister,” “Kennerly,” “Goudy” and “Forum.” 
We have the printers Updike, Munder, Marchbanks and Rudge; 
Kittredge and Currier, typographical designers with rare artis- 
tic insight; Jacquish, Cleland and Teague, designers sensitive 
to the proper relation between type and ornament; and Rus- 
zicka and Grasby, wood-block masters. Fortunately, we have 
also the Riverside Press and Thomas Bird Mosher, publishers 
of consistent and beautiful books at very reasonable prices. 
Thus much of the printed matter of to-day compares very 
favorably with the golden days of the early press. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana has thus expressed the purpose of 
good printing: “. . . and to refine that product (printing) is to 
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put almost daily before the eyes of our millions of fellow citizens, 
objects which have the same power to arouse interest, to open 
questions, to set the mind to working and to stir emotions— 
that same power which we granted for generations to the works 
of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the decorator and 
the designer and the artist.”” Fortunately for us the liberal use 
of artistic printing by our advertisers is rapidly developing the 
taste of the nation and the reaction in our manufactured pro- 
ducts will soon be evident. 


LEONARD C. HANNA, JR., A TRUSTEE 


At the December meeting of the Board of Trustees, Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr., was elected a member of the Board to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the resignation of C. W. Bingham. Mr. Hanna 
was also elected a member of the Accessions Committee. 

Mr. Hanna is one of the younger generation of Cleveland 
men of affairs who has shown a definite interest in art, 
especially in prints, being one of the Vice-Presidents of The 
Print Club. His enthusiasm and knowledge will be useful assets 
in developing the work of the Museum. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The following have been appointed members of the Advisory 
Council for the ensuing year: 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 


Charles T. Brooks John H. Hord 
Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 
H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 

F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 

H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden E. L. Whittemore 
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EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


Thanks to the generosity of C. W. Bingham the Museum is to 
have a share with five other museums in the important ex- 
plorations now under way at Tell El Amarna under the direc- 
tion of the Egyptian Exploration Society of which Mr. Bingham 
is one of the Honorary Secretaries for America. 


THE NEW YEAR 


With the beginning of the new year the staff of the Museum 
rededicates itself to the task of making The Cleveland Museum 
of Art still more inspiring and useful to the people of Cleveland. 
The machinery of the Museum is running more smoothly than 
ever before, with a consequent increase in the amount of work 
which can be accomplished and the quality of the service which 
can be rendered in the various departments. An interesting 
series of exhibits is planned for the next few months, including 
a first showing of very important additions to the lace collec- 
tion, the Museum having bought jointly with two other 
Museums the famous Schiff collection. This purchase was 
made possible through the generosity of Mr. J. H. Wade. These 
laces will be described by Mr. Milliken in an early Bulletin. A 
schedule of exhibits will be given in the February issue. 

The Library is growing steadily in its capacity to serve mem- 
bers of the staff and visitors. During the next few months it 
will emphasize in its purchasing books of special interest to the 
Print Department. It is hoped to develop also an important 
library on Architectural arts, which it is believed would be of 
special value at this time. 

The work of the Educational Department is growing so 
rapidly that it is difficult for the staff to meet all the demands 
made upon them. It is hoped the department will soon be in 
position to increase the usefulness of this important branch 
of the Museum’s service. 

The members and the casual visitor do not always realize 
how much of the attractiveness of the Museum is due to the 
well-organized force of the Department of Building and 
Grounds. Here a fine spirit of loyalty is evident, which shows 
in all the work of the Museum and makes big results possible. 

F. A. W. 
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EXHIBITION OF PRINTING 


The exhibit of printing held during December in Gallery IX 
aroused much interest and will be continued through February 
12 in an entirely reorganized form. 


The frames showing examples of modern catalogues, leaflets, 
etc., which were lent by The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, have been replaced by a series of mounts organized by the 
Newark Museum to show the developments of the art of 
printing. These will occupy the central portion of the room, 
the east end being devoted to manuscripts and illuminations, 
and the west end to later phases of printing. 


THE NEW CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


The Cleveland Museum of Art wishes to extend a hearty wel- 
come to its sister institution, The Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, which was launched under most delightful 
auspices at a dinner at the Union Club, on December four- 
teenth, at which time Paul Marshall Rea was inaugurated as 
Director. 

The Art Museum has from its beginning felt the need of a 
Natural History museum to share the educational responsi- 
bility involved in the new museum ideal. Under Mr. Rea’s 
leadership, co-operation of the most progressive order can be 
looked for, and we welcome him as a co-worker in this prom- 
ising field. 

The organization of the new museum at this time has an 
unusual significance because of the fact that The American 
Association of Museums, of which Director Rea is President 
and Director Whiting is Vice-President, is to hold its next 
annual convention in Cleveland on May 23-26, 1921. The 
invitation was extended by the Art Museum in whose lecture 
hall and conference rooms the sessions will be held. These 
meetings will offer a rare opportunity for all who are interested 
in museum work to become familiar with its broad scope 
through attendance at the meetings. 


F. A. W. 
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ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object Lent by 
I painting, by J. Francis Murphy, American. Mrs. E. E. Allyne 
g etchings, by Mary Cassatt, American. Charles T. Brooks 


4 paintings: 
1 by Carroll Beckwith, American; 
1 by D. Y. Cameron, English; 
1 by V. Marias Milton; 
1 by Fritz Thaulow, Norwegian. Elton Hoyt, 2nd, and 
1 vase, T’zu Chou ware, Chinese. Mrs. Amasa Stone Mather 
45 etchings, lithographs, etc.: 
14 by Mary Cassatt, American; 
1 by Hilaire-Germain Degas, French; 
29 by Henri Fantin-Latour, French; 
1 by Edouard Manet, French. Ralph King. 
337 bookplates: 
60 by William Edgar Fisher; 
87 by Italian artists; 
105 by Swedish artists; 


85 by miscellaneous artists. Clara Prentis Sherwin. 
Special Exhibition of Printing. Various Owners. 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—BOOKS 
Books Source 
Print Collector’s Quarterly. 14 vols. Henry V. Allison 
Herkomer. The Herkomers. I. T. Frary 
International Studio, Nov., 1917. I. T. Frary 
Adams. Mont St. Michel and Chartres. James M. Hamilton. 
Howard & Crossley. English Church Wood- 
work, James M. Hamilton 
Elliott. Art and Handicraft. Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. 
Winkles. Cathedral Churches of England and 
Wales. Mrs. H. W. Osborn. 
Portfolio of photographs. Mrs. H. W. Osborn. 
Japanese books. 41 vols. James Parmelee. 
Porter: Parliamentary Law Simplified. Mrs. Charles Edwin Porter. 
Taft. Catalogue of Paintings. Charles P. Taft. 
White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs. Russell F. Whitehead. 
Bound magazines. 58 vols. East Cleveland Public 
Library. 
CALENDAR 


See Lecture Leaflet for Details 

January, 1921. 

I. (Entertainment for Young People omitted) 

2. 4:00 P.M. “Travel Talk on South America,” by William B. 
Newberry. 
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3. 3:00 P.M. Eleventh lecture for college students in the course 
on “The Appreciation of Art,” by Henry Turner 
Bailey. 
5. 8:15 P.M. “The Art of the Near East,” by Stewart Culin. 
Third lecture in the course on “Oriental Art.” 
8. 2:00 P.M. Entertainment for Young People. ‘‘Heraldry,” by 
Otto F. Ege. 
9. 4:00 P.M. “Tools and Methods of the Early Printers,” by 
Horace Carr. 
10. 3:00 P.M. Twelfth lecture for college students in the course 
on “The Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 
8:15 P.M. “The Monuments of Egypt,” by Dr. Joseph Clark 


Hoppin, under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

12. 8:15 P.M. “The Trio for Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte.” 
Fourth lecture in the course on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Chamber Music,” by Thomas Whitney 
Surette. Illustrated by Beethoven’s Trio in B 
Flat for Piano, Violin and Cello, Opus 97, played 
by Nathan Fryer, Louis Edlin and Victor de 
Gomez. 

15. 10:00 and 11:00 A.M. Singing classes for Members’ children, conducted 
by Mr. Surette. 


2:00 P.M. “Pictures Children Enjoy,” by Anna V. Horton. 

16. 4:00 P.M. Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

17. 3:00 P.M. Thirteenth lecture for college students in the course 
on “The Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

1g. 8:15 P.M. “Garden Lore and Flower Legend,” by Frances 
Johnston. Third lecture in the course on “Land- 
scape Architecture.” 

22. 2:00 P.M. Entertainment for Young People. “The Fairyland 
of Clouds,” by M. Luckiesh. 

23. 4:00 P.M. “Art and Expressive Printing,” by Otto F. Ege. 

24. 3:00 P.M. Fourteenth lecture for college students in the course 
on “The Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

26. 8:15 P.M. “Jean Baptiste Camille Corot,” Fourth lecture in 


the course on “Great Masters of Painting rep- 
resented in the Museum Collections,” by Mr. 


Bailey. 
29. 2:00 P.M. Entertainment for Young People. “Pottery,” by 
C. Y. Poiesz. 
30. 4:00 P.M. “Art and Labor,” by Gerrit A. Beneker. 
EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery LX. Exhibition of Printing. 

Gallery X. Paintings by Arthur H. K. Hammond. 

Gallery XI. Loan Exhibition of Etchings by Frank W. Benson. 
Library. Exhibition of Bookplates. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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ADMISSION 
Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily; during lecture 
season Sunday 3 to 6, Wednesday g to 8. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available.No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Budletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 80 cents and afternoon 
tea for 60 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Wednesdays before lectures dinner is 
served at 6:30 for $1.50 to those making reser- 
vations before noon. 
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